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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the findings of a survey of 
child care needs in three counties of Hinnesota. The survey was 
designed to provide inf or nation in the following areas: (1) the 
number of children needing child care service, (2) the types of child 
care services desired by parents, (3) the knowledge and understanding 
of child care services as expressed by parents, (4) the existing 
patterns of child care, and (5) the circuastances and situations 
which Bight affect the deteraination of future prograas. Respondents 
were 100 mothers from rural areas and 100 aethers from a metropolitan 
area, randomly chosen, but representing families having at least one 
preschool child. The findings are divided into five sections: the 
families, the working women, the children, the child care 
arrangeaents, and the caregivers. Each section provides a suaaary of 
findings and numerous data tables, concluding chapters attach some of 
the myths about child care services in light of the survey's findings 
and present an outline of recommendations for developing a course of 
action to meet area needs. A glossary is included. (CS) 
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PART I. 
A NEED FOR CARING 



"As things stand, all too many children enter first 
grade already handicapped for llfe^^hobbled by un- 
solved health pro4>1eRS, United life experiences • 
enotlonal deficiencies. At the same time* all too 
many mothers from BiHdle income as well as poor 
families are effectively denied a choice about 
whether or not to u-e their abilities In work out- 
side the home."* 



Everyone knows that ch11dr» need care, and we have some general 
ideas about what the word re" Implies. We know too, that 
parents (at least i>n our society) have the primary responsi- 
bility for providing their children with care. Yet. '•Good care 
outside the home, at a price most families can afford, is 
available for only a small nercentage of families." according 
to Mary Keyserling in Windo.<s on Day Care .? She further states* 
"Children of working mothers are by no means the only ones In 
urgent need of developmental day care. There are about 2-1/2 
million children under the age of six in families In poverty 
whose mothers do not work. Many of these families are unable 
to provide them with the kind of care which would give them an 
equal chance with others. There are many handicapped children 
whose parents cannot meet their special needs at home. There 
are many mothers who are students or who are in work training 
programs preparing to help make their families self-sufficient, 
few of whom can find or afford the kind of care they want for 
their children when they must be away from home. In need of 
quality care are the numerous other children whose parents 
desire them to benefit by it." 

Knowing these things to be true, we have, as a nation begun to 
translate our concerns to action in the field of child care. The 
action has been show, however. Though President Nixon talked 
about a national comnltment to young children in 1969, and the 
White House Conference of 1970 called for laws to provide com- 
prehensive child care, the bill that Congress developed and 
passed was vetoed and has not been replaced. 

"AMERICA'S CHILDREN HAVE NOT DISAPPEARED: CHILD 
CARE NEEDS HAVE NOT DISAPPEARED EITHER. IN 
FACT, THE NEEDS ARE GREATER THAN EVER. "3 



i Day Care Who Needs It ? League of Women Voters, 1973. 
2Key$erling, Mary. wrndows on Day Care ? National Council of 

Jewish Women, 1972*7"^ 
3 Day Care Who Needs It . 



Si!^ rL"**^ ?!2^®**T?y contrarv, most peapTe 

11 SS.!5!hJ???*****J- ^*»«J^s«Sreewefit begins whtn the ^ueUfo* 
!L S!JS"*I?P^S^ arises. Because of the complf cited nature and 
:?L l!l.5*^*: <^;»P'^jf developaental services, many groups 
have remained aloof. They express a concern— they say they do 
care--but they do not act. * ^ / 

This report was nade possible because one group defined caring 
as being accountable. * 

Tri-County Action Programs, Inc. found that there was a need to 
expand and ^Iverslfy their services to meet some obvious needs of 
children and families In this area. Although their traditional 
five day week, classroom based Head Start program was good and 
was well received In the community. It was not enough. 

In the past few years the TRI-CAP Head Start Program has developed 
a full year Day Care program and a Home Start program to supple- 
ment the regular Head Start Service. s«ppie 

Experience In operating the expanded program has shown that the 
needs of children and Indeed the needs of communities vary widely 
within the three county area served. It also became clear that 
adequate Information for planning services was not available. 
Parents and staff felt that even their best efforcs In planning 
were based on assumptions rather than current, accurate statistical 
Information. 

So, In 1973, the TRI-CAP Head Start Policy Council, wanting to 
develop a three year program plan that would effectively serve 
the needs of the children In this diverse community, authorized 
this study. 

This report then Is about the need for child care services In 
Stearns, Sherburne and Benton Counties In Minnesota. Its purpose 
Is to stimulate a need for caring in the community that can be 
translated into accountability. 

What concerns are raised here? Very briefly, the report found 
that : 

«f 29. 5t of the mothers of preschool age children are 
employed outside their home 

e 6\% of those who work do so in order to help cover 
"basic living expenses" 

e \7% of mothers must make secondary or multiple arrange- 
ments for child care (sometimes 3 or 4 arrangements 
in one family) 

e 25X of the children are cared for in the homos of non- 
relatives (only 2% of which are licensed as required 
by Minnesota Statute). 
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• 20X of the children aged 6-!3» are alone for sotue part of 

the tine mother works. 

• 1/3 of the ffiothers do not work day tine hours. 

• 27. S% of the children are cared for by their fathers 

Mhlle mothers work, which raises the question of the 
effect on family life when parents must work two separate 
shifts. 

e only 3S of the caregivers are appropriately trained 

• 9.5X of the caregivers are under 18 (7.8X are under 15) 

• Almost 20% of those families In which the mother works 

might qualify for free care, according to current govern-* 
ment standards. 

• 90X of the families using care have Incomes which would 

allow them to deduct full cost of child care from their 
Income tax but their choices of care are limited because 
of the lack of licensed, reasonabV* priced resources. 

• The number of children reported by their mothers as 

''handicapped" Is so low that It raises serious questions 
about screening and d1agnos1s--early Intervention. 

e Only 1/2 of those who are seen by their mothers as 
handicapped are receiving some type of service. 

t When a child is 111, 7.7t of the mothers keep an older 
brother or sister hrme from school to care for the child 
who Is sick. 

• Only 11. 5t of the mothers stated an Interest In after 

school care, though 42. 5X of the children arc In this 
age range. 

• Knowledge ?bf»ut child care services Is very limited and 

this Is a: Important factor In selection and evaluation 
of service . 
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PART n. 



CASING IS NOT ENOUGH 



The decision to survey the needs of children In the cow«un1ty 
served by TRI-CAP was the first step taken to detnonstrate ♦hat 
caring Is being accountable. In order to begin to look at the • 
children, it was necessary to take a closer look at the com- 
munity which Includes Benton, Sherburne and Stearns Counties 
with a total population of 134,585 people. St. Cloud comprises 

of this number, i#1th 36,e91 people. In other words, 
roughly 98,000 people live In suburban and rural areas of the 
counties. The population distribution, by county* according 
to the 1970 U.S. Census data Is shotin in Table 1. 



TABUE 1 . POPUUTION DISTRIBUTION IN TRI-COUNTY AREA 



Pop. Groups 


Benton 


Sherburne 


Stearns 


Total 


St. Cloud 


Total Population 


20,841 


18,344 


95,400 


134,585 


36,691 


Population 
Under 18 Years 


8.693 


7,000 


38,009 


53,702 


12,481 


Children Under 
14 (0-13) 


6,757 


5,469 


29,519 


41 ,745 


9,577 


Children Under 
6 Years 


2,778 


2,111 


11,185 


16.074 


3.295 



The tri-county area has a labor force of over 45,800 people. 
Of these, about ZS% are women, about 16,000 In number. Looking 
at Table 2, which shows the number of males and females In the 
labor force as compared to the population 18 years and over, It 
becomes clear that more than 40S of the women living in this 
area work. (This survey will detail some of the reasons women 
In this area work and arrangements they make for care of their 
children.) Thic is not unexpected. National studies show that 
In the last decade there has been a sharp rise In the proportion 
of women, particularly mothers, in the labor force and cite a 
variety of reasons for this. For example: 

- lnflation--the high cost of living. 



- An expanding economy thit creates more jobs. 

" Changes in famtly life. Women complete their families 
sooner than did their mothers and grandmothers. 

- A general rise In the educational level and more equal 

educational opportunities for men and women. 



TABLE 2. POPULATION • UBOR DISTRIBUTION 



Population Groups 


Benton 


Sherburne 


Steams 


Total 


Male Population 18 Year & Over 


6.135 


5.993 


26.221 


40,349 


Number of males In labor force 


4,916 


4.018 


20,587 


29,521 


Female Population 18 Years 
and Over 


6.013 


5.351 


29.170 


40.534 


Number of females In labor 
force 


2.494 


2.197 


11.618 


16.309 



In many parts of the country day care resources have developed to 
meet the growing needs of ttorklng mothers. In the three counties 
surveyed. It was found that although there has been considerable 
growth In the last 10 years, the facilities for care of children 
are very limited, particularly outside of the St. Cloud area. 

With this Information about the community. It was determined that 
the purpose of the study was to gather Information about children 
and families In the three county area that would provide a solid 
base for planning for the future. 

Specifically the study was to look at: 

1. The numbers of children needing child care service 

2. The types of child care services desired by parents 

3. The knowledge and understanding of child cure services 

as expressed by parents. 

4. The existing patterns of child care 

5. Circumstances and situations which might affect the determ- 

ination of future programs. 



since the basic source for most of this Information Is parents, 
the decision was to Interview a sample representing families 
having at least one child 5 years old or younger where the 
mother is living at home. 

Sampling is a commonplace Idea. Everyone Is accustomed to 
drawing conclusions about a large group on the basis of a small 
sample. For example, we test the warmth of our coffee by taklna 
a sip or we decide If we want to read a book by scanning para- 
graphs here and there throughout the book. Almost every day 
newspapers report the results of studies In which puMic opinion 
on some question Is estimated by collecting opinions from a few 
selected individuals. 

Statisticians tell us that when a sample of 30 or more reliable 
observations are drawn from a very large population the statisti- 
cal results are distributed In normal or near normal forms. As 
the sample size Increases, the precision Increases and Inferences 
regarding the large population can be made with a greater degree 
of r-eliability. When the sample size Is, say 60 or more, the 
results compare favorably with those obtained by more exact 
methods. 

To be as accurate as possible, the sample chosen for this study 
Included 200 respondents, 100 living In the rural areas of the 
three counties and 100 living In the St. Cloud area. 

So that each mother (of a child 5 or under) in the total popula- 
tion of the community would have an equal chance of being 
selected for interviewing, a random sample approach was used. 
Maps of the counties and the city of St. Cloud were divided into 
a number of equal sized tracts. Each tract was assigned a number. 
Those tracts which were zoned as non-residential, or that had an 
extremely small population were excluded. From the remaining 
tracts the sample was selected with the help of random number 
charts. Starting points and counting systems were then devised. 
Each tract was divided into equal sized sub-tracts, which were 
Indexed and used as a basis for random selection. The sub-tract 
chosen was the starting point within the tract. The interviewers 
were instructed to proceed door to door from a given starting 
point and in a given direction until a qualified respondent was 
found. The interviewer was allowed to ask an unqualified respondent 
If he or she knew anyone in the neighborhood who was a mother with 
at least one child under 5. Upon recommendations the interviewers 
could then proceed directly to that residence. After completing 
an Interview, the interviewer was instructed to skip a certain 
number of houses (a systematic counting system from I to 5). No 
two respondents could live next door to each other and a qualified 
respondent could not recommend a friend or neighbor to the 
Interviewer. No more than 6 interviews from a single tract were 
used. 

The sample population was interviewed using a specially designed 
qi/estionnaire. The content and structure of the questionnaire 
was arrived at by the following process: 
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K Records and reports, which had been compiled by Tri-County 
Action programs, were reviewed in order to make use of 
already existing knowledge about child care in the three 
county area. 

2. Information was gathered from related studies which had 

been done in other communities in Minnesota and throughou 
the country. 

3. Several discussions took place with the TRI-CAP Board, 

Policy Council and staff, who helped define problems, 
priorities and what areas needed exploration. 

4. Once assessments and predictions were made, the questions 

were structured and arranged so that the respondents 
would be able to share their experiences, knowledge and 
opinions with as much honesty and clarity as possible. 
Both open-ended and pre-coded questions were used. 

5. The questionnaire was pre-tested in another community and 

final revisions were made before it was daministered in 
the Tri -County area. 

A thorough orientation regarding the techniques of Interviewing 
and to acquaint the interviewers with the questionnaire was con- 
ducted before the survey began. 

A letter of support from the St. Cloud Chamber of Commerce was 
provided for each interviewer, to establish the authenticity 
of the survey. This letter proved to be helpful, for many 
people ordinarily resist answering questions from strangers. 



PART in. 



CARING IS Ki^OWING 



Webster defines "to care" as a burdensome responsfblltty. It 
follows then that In order to care about something one must 
have knowledge about that thing. This logic then leads us 
further to define what is involved in "knowing." Certainly it 
is more than the mere accumulation of facts. Actually, knowledge 
is the product developed by the learning process. That process 
can be described step by step. First we use our senses (sight, 
hearing, etc.). Then we must recognize the Information and 
categorize It before we compare It with previous experiences or 
knowledge. Next we analyze and combine the old ideas with the 
new to form a whole concept. Finally, we must Judge and evaluate 
before making a decision or drawing a conclusion. 

This part of the report presents the data gathered in the survey 
and categorizes it for you. Some summarizing and analyzing is 
done but the steps in the process needed to ^know** must be done 
by each individual for himself, because It will depend on his 
previous knowledge and experience. 

After you ha% studied the findings and drawn your conclusions, 
you can compare them with the author's conclusions in Part IV 
(Caring is Judicious Concern) before reading the recommendations 
listed in Part V which is called Caring is Commitment. 

The findings are divided Into five sections: 

1 . The families 

2. The working women. 

3. The children. 

4. The child care arrangements. 

5. The caregivers. 

Each section provides a summary of findings and the tables 
showing the pertinent statistical Information. Because appro- 
priate analysis of data requires comparisons, data presented In 
a table in one section is often referred to in other sections. 



SECTION 1, Suwroarv of findfnqs about the famines . 

• contacted had at least one child 

5 years or under and were therefore Included In the survey. 

• 'JSd'eenJSriJSStlel!'"^^^^*' '''' '''^'^'^ ''^^^^^^^ 

• 100 live In the urban area of "greater St. Cloud" and 100 

live In rural areas, 

• 97. 5X are two-parent homes 

t The average family has 3 children. (Table 3) 

• 49« of the families have a monthly Income between $600 

and $1200 

• 56X have monthly Incomes under $900 

• 27.5$ have monthly Incomes under $600. (Table 6) 

e In 29.5$ of the families the mother works (6U of these 
live In the urban area) 

e 58$ of the mothers have a high school education (31$ have 
more) and are between 26 and 35 years old. (Tables 4 and 5) 

• 37.5$ are trained as "white collar" workers (clerks, 

secretaries, etc.) and 22$ are trained as teachers, nurses, 
etc. 

t 28$ have little or no training and/or experience for employment. 

e 3$ of the mothers are actively seeking work (Table 9) 
(50$ need to work for "money reasons only") (Table 8) 

• Over 80$ of the women had knowledge of the services of 

nursery schools, day care centers and Head Start programs. 

• Other services, such as family day care homes, after school 

care and the like are far less well known. 

• Just over 50$ of the women were aware of Head Start's 

existence In this area, by far the best known of the child 
care services In these counties. 

• Interest In the various services ranged from 11.5$ In after 

school care to 53$ In 2 or 3 day nursery schools. 
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About 6St of the mothers were very Interested In parent 
activities such as helping with field trips and In parent 
teacher conferences (Table 10). 

Between 55X and 65S Indicated they were not Interested In 
participation In policy making activities. (Only lOX 
said they were "very Interested" In being on a governing 
board . ) 



n 



3. 



COHPARISON OF FAMILY SIZE (RE FAMILIES WITH 
PRESCHOOLERS) IN THREE COlfltTIES 



Code: 




Average No. 
Chn. per 
Family 

— • Stearns - 3.2 
— ~ Sherburne - 3.16 
Benton - 3.08 



3 4 5 6 7 8 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY 



10 



n 



DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY SIZE IN TRI-CAP AREA 



Average of 3.1 
children under 
18 years per 
family 



234 5 6789 10 1 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY 
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' TABLE 5. AGE OF RESPONDENTS 



Age 


No. 


t 


Under 20 


3 


1,5X 


21-25 


44 


22.0 


26-30 




33.5 


31-35 


53 


26.5 


36-40 


21 


10.5 


41-50 


12 


6.0 


over 50 


0 




Total 


200 


100 % 



TABLE 6, LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
OF RESPONDENTS 



Education Level 


No. 


% 


Grade School 


1 


.5% 


Junior high 


11 


5.5« 


Senior high 


117 


58.5% 


Vocational 
or college 


63 


31.5% 


Graduate school 


8 


4. OX 


Total 


200 


100 % 
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TABLE 7. TOTAL MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME 



f liwOnt RANGE 


No. of 

FAMILIES 


% of 
NOMEN 


under 300 


9 


4.5 


30u<»599 


46 


23 


IfAA AAA 

600*899 


57 


28.5 


SUO» 1 199 


42 


21 


1200-1499 


28 


14 


1500-1799 


6 


3 


1800 or over 


4 


2 


No response 


8 


4 


Total 


200 


100S 



TABLE 8. REASONS FOR CONSIDERING GOING TO WORK 
INDICATED BY N0NW0RKIN6 MOTHERS 



REASONS 


No. of 
WOMEN 


,_ 

% of 
WOMEN 


Money Is the only reason 


26 


18.4 


To get off welfare 






Believe everyone should work If 
they are able 


16 


11.3 


Want new experiences 


56 


39.7 


Want to use skills or training 

< 


22 


15.6 


Enjoy working 


21 


14.9 


Other 






Total 


141 


lOOS 



14 
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SECTIOK 2. Suimtary of findtnos about the working nothefs . 

• They comprise 29,55i of the total number of mothers surveyed 

• 61X of them live In urbtn area. (Table 11) 

• They have an average of three children, one Is a preschooler 

and two are under thirteen years old 

t 16.5% have only one child, therefore almost 85X must arrange 
care for at least 2 children. 

• All of the women Interviewed who are divorced or widowed 

are working. (Table 17) 

t Working mothers prefer to have their children cared for In 
their own homes (62«) and most make this kind of arrangement. 
In spite of the fact that they express high Interest In 
nursery school as a service. 

• 83t of the women make only one child care arrangement 

(though 25X say this does not take care of the total time 
they work), while the other 17« make more than one child 
care arrangement. (Table 12) 

• Many say they consider the "person" the most Important 

factor In making child care arranoements (62. 7S) but 
location Is another prime factor Involved In choice. 

• Most of the women work full -time, .^ear 'round because they 

enjoy working and want to use their skills and training. 
(Tables 14 & 18) 

• 86.435 are employed In 3 main employment categories . (Table 20) 

35. 6X of the women who work are employed as clerks, 
secretaries and other white collar employees 
teachers, social workers and nurses account for 25. 4« of 
those working, semi- and un-skllled labor employs another 
25.4% of working women. 

e Comparison of training and experience with current occupation 
shows that those who have advanced or professional training 
are more apt to go to work than those with little or no 
training. (Table 20) 

• 60% earn less than $400 monthly and have family Incomes 

under $1200. (Table 15) The mother's average monthly 
Income before deductions Is $350. 

e 50. 7X spend under $3.00 per day, per child, for care and 
23.7% pay nothing. 

• The average spent Is $2.50 per child per day, or 15% of the 

mother's gross Income, that Is, 15% of her Income Is spent 
on care for each child. 
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"A VANISHING SPECIES 

The non-working w1fe--the wife who doesn't hold a 
job outside the home, that is, is still in the 
majority in America but not by a very great margin. 

U.S. Census Bureau figures compiled from the last 
national census in 1970 show what 40 out of every 
100 wives were in the labor force. The figure in 
1950 was 25 out of every 100. Among women with 
pre-school children, 30 out of every 100 were. work- 
ing last year, compared to only 12 in 1950." ^ 

?f clearly indicate that the non-working wife 

Ihi! ,!«;<«»»<?9 Species'' in the TRI-CA? area too. Most peiple think 
sJrLiL'?h2Sl^ characteristic but in the three^iSities 

fS£J ?« <iJ ??«rr* mothers in the rural areas also. 

(36« in St. Cloud and 23% in the outlying regions.) It is eouallv 

Illl^'lrSf^j!? "^'^^ J^'^J although using national census guideline? 
the TRI-CAP area would be considered rural, the % of working 
women closely reflects the national average. As a matter of fact. 
2f ??«i"?JriK;**^''®" children in St. Cloud alone, 

^fJllii^''** /CL^^* working, which is higher than the 
national average of 30%. 

The mothers are employed in a variety of occupations, the greatest 
number n the so-called white-collar jobs (35«). Teichers! ntrs«s. 
and social workers account for another 25% and the semi-skilled 
and unskilled jobs employ still another 25X. More than one-third 
of those who work do so to "help cover living expenses" and the 
average woman earns less than $400 per month. * 

In view of the fact that the non-working wife is vanishing 
from the scene, we may better prepare to plan ahead by taking 
a closer look at the "average" woman interviewed. She is the 
mother who will probably be going to work as our planning turns 
to implementation. What does this study say about her? 

In the TRI-CAP area, this future working mother lives in the rural 
areas of the counties. She is a high school graduate, between 
26 and 30 years old.Burried and the mother of three children, two 
of them preschoolers. Her husband earns less than $600 per month 
and she can expect to earn approximately $350 per month when she 
takes the full-time office job for which she is trained. She can 
expect to spend about $5.00 per day for the care of her two 
children by a sitter whose reputation is good. Care will usually 

hhe St. Cloud Times, October 10, 1973. 
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be In an un-llcensed home at a location that Is very convenient 
to her. 



While our average working mother of the future has heard of nursery 
school and day care center services » she doesn't know what family 
day care is and has little interest in any of thes^e child care 
services. She hasn't considered any of them for her own children 
because she is not aware that these services exist in her own 
comnunity. In general » this is a picture of the woman who will 
be going to work within the next few years. How should our 
plans be affected by her? 
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TABLE n. DISTRIBUTION OF RESp{»lDENTS RE WORK 





UR6A 


N 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


RESPONDENTS 


No. of 
Resp. 


% Of 

Resp. 


No. of 
Resp. 


% of 
Resp. 


No. of 
Resp. 


% of 
Resp. 


Working 


36 


18 


23 


11.5 


59 


29.5 


Not Working 


64 


32 


77 


38. S 


141 


70.5 


TotAl 


100 


SOX 


100 


SOX 

1 


200 


100X 




DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED MOTHERS 






URBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 




36 


61S 


?3 


39X 


59 


100X 



TABLE 12. NUMBER OF CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS MADE BY WORKING MOTHERS 



Mothers having only 1 child using 1 CCA 

Mothers having 2 or more children 
using same CCA for all 

Mothers having 2 or more children 
using 2 CCA's* 

Mothers having 2 or more children 
using 3 CCA's 

♦In 77a; of situation the second CCA 
Is to leave the child alone. 
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TABIE 13. OPINIONS ABOUT WOMC 



OPINIONS 


No. 


% 


By Working Mothers: 






f« Nouid stay at nORe if dlan t 
have to work 


30 


50.8% 


2. Would continue to work 


22 


37.3 


3. Not sure 


7 


11.9 


Total 


59 


100 % 


By Non -Working Mothers; 






1. Prefer to stay hone 


84 


59.6 


z. Would like to go to school 


2 


1 .4 


3. Will seek work In fall 


6 


4.3 


4. Would like to work but feel 
children are too young 


46 


32.6 


S. Would like to work but can't 
find good child care 


3 


2.1 


Total 


141 


100 % 



TABLE 14. REASONS FOR WORKING AS INDICATED 

BY WORKING PCTHERS 



REASONS FOR WORKING 


No. of 
Responses 


% 


Money Is the only reason 


8 


13.6 


To get off welfare 


1 


1.7 


Relieve everyone should work If 
they are able 


1 


.1.7 


Want new experiences 


15 


?5.4 


Want to use skills or training 


17 


28.8 


Enjoy working 


17 


28.8 


Other 






Total 


59 


lOOS 
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TABLE 15. AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME 
OF WORKING MOTHER 
(BEFORE DEDUCTIONS) 



INCOME RANGE 


No. of 
WOMEN 


% of 
WOMEN 


under lOO 


8 


13.6 




14 


23.7 


200-299 


7 


11.9 


300-399 


9 


15.3 


400-#99 


10 


16.9 


500-599 


4 


6.8 


600 4- 


6 


10.2 


No response 


1 


1,7 


Total 


59 


loos 



TABLE 16. USES FOR EARNINGS OF WORKING MOTHERS 



59 working mothers 


responses* 


6U of respondents said 


help cover basic living expenses 


39S of respondents said 


to afford certain extras 


20S of respondents said 


to pay past obligations 


34X of respondents said 


to build savings 


S% of respondents said 


all of the above 


12f of respondents said 


other 


*Most women gave more than one response. 
Total number of responses was 101. 
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SECTION 



3. Suinwarjf of findings about the children . 

here ere 621 children (under 18) In the 200 femllles 
(Table 22) 

S6.6S of them live In Stearns County (18. 4t In 
Sherburne and 25S In Benton) 

27% have working mothers 

2/3 of the children come from families of four children 
or less 

5.3X are only children 

49.535 come from families where monthly income Is 

between $6O0-$1200 
45S have monthly Incomes under $900 
27.5S have Incomes under $600 

here are 335 preschool children (5 years and under) In the 
200 families (Table 23) 

55. SS of them live In Stearns County (18. 5X In Sherburne 
and 262 In Benton) (Table c5) 

24. 7X have working mothers (Table 27) 

153 live in urban area (33. 3X of these have working 
mothers) 

182 live In rural area (17. 5t of these have working 
mothers) 

here are 167 children (0-18 years old) whose mothers 
are working 

83 of these are children under 6 years of age (49.75t) 
71 of these are children 6-13 years of age (42. 5X) 
13 of these are children 14-18 years of age (7.8S) 

47X of urban children whose mothers work are under 
3 years of age 

34X of rural children whose mothers work are un^er 
3 years of age 

SB% of children who nave working mothers are cared 
for in their own homes 

27.51 are cared for by their fathers 
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• 30X are cared for in someone else's hone 

• IX are with mother nhfle she works 

t 9.5X are cared for by someone under 18 and most of 
these are under 15 

• 10X of all the children whose mothers work are left 

alone for up to 4 hours per day 

• 20% of the children 6 years to 13 years are left to 

care for themselves after school and on vacation days. 



While the survey provides us with a number of valuable statistics, 
dealing with ages, income levels of families, sources of care and 
the like, ft does not (and Indeed cannot) provide the knowledge 
of children s needs necessary to make a report on child care that 
would enable planning for Individual care. It is more accurate 
to say that the survey reports the needs of working mothers and 
supplies information about the interest in child care indicated 
by mothers who stay at home with their children. 

We can learn from the study how many children require care, where 
to locate licensed services to provide care, what amounts of 
money are apt to be available from parents for this care and even 
a little bit about the types of care to provide. What we cannot 
learn from parents in this kind of study, is what each child 
really needs--as an individual personality, because of age, number 
of siblings, special talents, or special handicaps. The informa- 
tion contained in the charts, graphs, etc., help us to hypothesize 
about the children and their families in the TRI-CAP area but it 
Is our responsibility to remember that there are no hypothetical 
children In these count1es--each one Is a real person with real 
needs. 

Some are "only** children who need playmates. 

Some are very young children who need opportunities 
for creative play. 

Some are school -age and need an adult with whom they 
can share their experiences when mother must work. 

All of them are Individuals with unique needs for care. 



For these reasons, the recommendations made In this report deal 
with the needs of the children as well as the needs of the 
mothers. We have drawn conclusions based on the information 
gathereed In the survey and coupled them with our knowledge of 
child development and the need for early childhood education in 
determining the recommendations. 
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TABLE 25. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY AGES BY COWHTY 



AGE 


STERNS 


SHERBURNE 


BENTON 


TOTAL 


NO. OF 
CHILDREN 


NO. OF 
CHILDREN 


NO. OF 
CHILDREN 


0-1 


24 


7 


0 




1 


37 


12 


14 


63 


2 


23 


15 




ss 


3 


42 


7 


19 


68 


4 


36 


12 


18 


66 


S 


24 


9 


10 


43 




186 


62 


87 


335 




S5.SX 


18. 5f 


26. OS 


100S 



TABLE 26. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY AGES 
IN URBAN AND RURAL AfSAS 



AGE 


URBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


0-1 


19 


47. 5X 


21 


52.5% 


40 


1 


27 


42. 9X 


36 


57.1% 


63 


2 


26 


47.3% 


29 


52.7% 


55 


3 


33 


48. 5X 


36 


52.9% 


68 


4 


34 


51 .5X 


32 


48.5% 


66 


5 


15 


34.9% 


28 


65.1% 


43 




153 


45.7% 


182 


54.3% 


335 
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TABLE 27. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILOf^N UNDER 5 YEARS IN 
URBAN AND RURAL AREAS BY MOTHER* S EMPLOYICNT 



AGE OF 
CHtLOREN 


M! 

HORKtltG 


m ■ 

WM-UOaKIIfS J 


RB 


OL 


# of 

CHIIDREN 


Less than 1 year 


? 


13.7f 


12 


11. n 


1 


3.11 


20 


13.31 


40 


1 Year 


a 


1S.7I 


19 


18.6t 


7 


21.91 


29 


19.3t 


63 


2 Years 


9 




17 


16.» 


3 


9M 


26 


17.3S 


SS 


3 Years 


It 


21.61 


21 


20.SI 


6 


18.81 


30 


20.0K 


68 


4 Years 


10 


19.a 


24 


23.« 1 


11 


34.4t 


21 


14.01 


66 


5 Years 


6 


11. 7« 


9 


8.8S 


4 


12.S)t 


24 


16.01 


43 


TOTAL 


51 


lOO.OK 


102 


100.01 


32 


100.0K 


isn 


1G0.0X 


335 



Total 153 urten children Total 182 rural children 

33. 3» have working 17. 5t have working 

Bothers anthers 



ACE OF CHILDiSN 














TAL 


UOiU(IN& 


NON-HORKtNG 


TOTAL 


WORKING 


N0!I-4<0RKING 


TO 


Loss than 1 year 


7 


36.81 


12 


63.2S 


19 


loot 


1 


4.8K 


20 


95.2% 


21 


100% 


1 Year 


8 


29.6C 


19 


70.41 


27 


100S 


7 


19.4Z 


29 


80.6X 


36 


100% 


2 Years 


9 


34.et 


17 


65.4S 


26 


100S 


3 


10.3% 


26 


89.7% 


29 


100% 


3 Years 


11 


33.3S 


21 


63.7S 


33 


100K 


6 


I6.7S 


30 


83.3% 


36 


loot 


4 Years 


10 


29. 4t 


24 


70. 6S 


34 


100K 


11 


34.4t 


21 


65.6% 


32 


1007. 


5 Years 


6 


40. OX 


9 


60.0X 


15 


1001 


4 


14.3% 


24 


85.7% 


28 


IOOt. 
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TABLE 29. ♦AGE DISTRIBUTIWI OF CHILDREN LEFT AT 

SSSrliJ^'*® THEMSELVES OR 

SIBLINGS WITH NO ADULT SUPERVISION 



AGE 



% OF THOSE CHILDREN WHO 
WHO CARE FOR THEMSELVES 




6-8 years 
9-11 years 
12-14 years 
15-17 years 



•94% of Children left to care for selves for less 

than 4 hours per day. 
6% of children left to care for selves for 
4-8 hours per day. 



TABLE 30. TIME INTERVALS AND COST OF CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



lOS 


20X 


30$ 


40f 


SOX 


60t 


70% 



% of children cared for: 



Hours per day 

Under 4 hours 

4-8 hours 

Over 8 hours 

% of children cared for: 

Days per week 
1 day per week 
t days per week 

3 days per week 

4 days per week 

5 days per week 

X of children cared for: 

Cost per day 
No cost 
Under $2 
$2-$2.99 
$3-$3.99 
$4.$4.99 
$$ and over 
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The data from the survey shows that of the preschool age 
children were reported by their mothers to be handicapped. 
(Table 31.) This figure seened low In some categories and high 
in others In comparison to percentages reported at a national 
level (e.g., the Bureau of the Handicapped) and as we searched 
for reasons for the discrepancy we realized that we could find 
no figures that were directly comparable to ours. Why? 

It may be, for example, that those reported In this survey as 
having a visual handicap Include those children who have even 
relatively minor problems of sight that can be corrected by 
gla:>se$. This Is suggested because the children under 5 years 
reported to have a sight Impairment number 2.7% while the national 
figures report only .13X but define this as "legally blind" 
(apparently no correctable vision problems). 

Another example Is that none of the children were reported to 
have "slow learning ability," despite the fact that 2% Is a 
generally agreed upon figure for those classed as "educably re- 
tarded" In the general population. (The President's Panel on 
Mental Retardation In 1962 stated that the population Includes 
2.3X trainable and educable retarded.) 

Although the specific term "learning disability" was not used 
In the questions asked of mothers. It was thought that some of 
the children having such a problem would be reported In the "slow 
learning ability" category. Table 31 shows that It did not 
hapoen, yet we know from national reports that when children 
reach school age that at least lot are diagnosed as having a 
learning disability. (15S of the school age population Is re- 
ported by the International Congress of Neurology— Section on 
Dyslexia as having reading difficulties based on organic 
problems. ) 

Several assumptions may be made about this gap In the reporting 
of handicaps by the mothers. 

1. At preschool age a disability may not yet be diagnosed. 

2. Parents may be unwilling to admit that the situation exists 

because they are unable to face the problem. 

3. Such disabilities often manifest theuiselves as behavior 

problems and parents or sitters ter.d to cope with them as 
such, rather than looking for other causes. 

4. Preschool age children often are seen only by close relatives 

and friends who do not have opportunities to see numerous 
other children and therefore do not recognize problems 
readily. 
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Only 52X of the children Mho were reported to be hfindf capped 

it^tll^^ It receiving services, (Table 32) another m were 
It n ?J5*/^i^*r!." n««<*^n8 services,- and these figures need 
to be looked at with an awareness that there Is scanty knowledoe 
of JJ^stlng services (only 15X of the respondents knew what a 
Daytime Activity Center Is and whether or not one exists In this 

These discrepancies lead us to two conclusions: 

^* ^SS^'^J'*® definitions of the term 

handicapped when referring to preschool children. 

2. Many types of handicaps go unnoticed and untreated in very 
young children* ^ 



*^]* computerization. Is that there 

seemed to be no Information available about the percent of 

^J"Jif*5!4?.^w"^;**L*^*'^^^r*"- ^« ^« <t because 

of the difficulty of diagnosis or Is It just one of those "gaps- 
in human services that seems to happen In this county? 
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TABLE 31 . HANDICAPS OF CHILDREN 5 YEARS AND UNf£R 



Type of Handicap 


No. of Children 
S years and Under 
In Sample 


Percent of 
Children 
In Sample 


Percent of 
Children 
Nationally 


S<9ht Impairment 


9 




? 


nearing impairBteni. 


4 


1.2 


? 


Other Physical Handicap 


s 




T 


Slew Learning Ability 


0 


0 




Enotionat Problems 


3 


.9 


T 


Other Type of Handicap 


4 


1.2 


T 


Total 


2S 


7.5X 


T 



TABLE 32. SERVICES TO HANDICAPPED CHILDO - USE AND NEED 





Services Used 


Need for Services 
Expressed by Mothers 




No. of 
Children 


f of Children 
In Sample 


No. of 
Children 


I of Children 
in Sample 


Diagnostic 


3 


.9f 


2 


,st 


Day Care Center 


0 


0 


1 


.3 


Scheduled Clinic 
Services 


5 


1.5X 


2 


.6 


Service in 
Child's Own 
Home 


1 


.3 


1 


.3 


Foster Care 


1 


.3 


1 


.3 


Other 


3 


.9 


0 


0 


Total 


13 


3.9S 


1 


2.n 



Total Number 
of Handicapped 
In Sample 


Nwmber of 
Children 
Using 
Services 


Percent of 
Number of 
*iandl capped 
Using Services 


Number 
expressing 
Need for 
Service 


Percent of 
Number of 
Handicapped 
Needing Services 


2S 


13 


521 


7 


28S 
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"^^^^ Summafy of findings afeout the child care •rranoereents . 
. The arrangements being used; 

A. Tables 12» 2}. 33 and 34 deal Kith the arrangements being 

used for child care and tell us such things as: 

• 83X of the working mothers make only one child care 

arrangement 

• 15.33t make a secondary arrangement as well 

t 1.7% of those women make a multiple child care arrangement 

e 57.3X of these arrangements are for child care In their 
own home 

t 68X of the arrangements are for the child to be cared 
for by an adult who 1$ not a relative of the child. 

e B5% of the caretakers have no training in child care. 

• 77S of the secondary child care arrangements were to 

leave the child alone. 

e When a child is ill, the most common arrangement 1$ 
for the mother to remain at home, without pay. 
(66.71 of those who stay home from work) 

• 7.7X of the mothers arrange for an older brother or 

sister to stay home from school to care for a child 
who is 111. 

B. Tables 30 and 35 refer to the cost of child care and we 

learn that: 

t 23. 7X of the working women pay nothing for the child 
care arrangement they make. 

t 15.33S pay $5.00 or more per day for each child. 

t Most pay less than $3.00 per day per child and most of 
the children are cared for up to 8 hours per day, 5 
days per week. 

C. The mothers answered a number of questions evaluating their 

child care arrangements. Some of this information is in 
Table 36. 

f 79. 7X rated the location of their arrangement as 
excellent 

• Better than 70X rated the person and reputation as 

excellent 
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• Those who rated the arrangements , overMhelnlngly judged 

their arrangements as good to excellent. Only 30. 6« 
rated any conponent of care as fair or poor. 

• 25% of the working mothers said their arrangement did 

not entirely cover the time they work 

II. Factors Involved In Choice 

A. Table 37 deals with the factors Involved In choosing a child 
care arrangement. It tells us that: 

e 62. 7S of the mothers felt that the person was the prime 
factor In their choice of child care arrangements. 

• 27. IX said location was the next Important factor. 

• These two, person plus location, were given as factors 

In choice twice as often as all others combined. 

B. Table 39 gives Information about the mothers* decisions not 

to use certain child care services that had been considered. 

• Nursery school was considered by IIX of the respondents. 

• Nursery school, day care center plus head start 

were considered by BZ% of those who responded to 
this question. 

• Only ,B% considered after school care, but decided 

against It because It was Inconvenient. 

• None of the respondents considered a Daytime Activity 

Center . 

t 11. 5X stated that their decision not to use a service 
was because It was too expensive. 

• 24.9% gave "Inappropriate" as their major reason 

for deciding not to use the service. 

• 40.5% said their decision not to use the service 

was because It was unavailable to then (unavailable 
and Inelllglble). 

III. Knowledge About Services 

A. Tables 40, 41, 42, and 43, chart the women's responses to 
questions about their knowledge of the various child care 
services. We can learn first, what the women know about 
these services In general. 

• In giving Individual answers to the questions on knowledge 

about Individual services, 51% "had heard or read" 
about one or more of the services. 
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• Over 90J of the Momen had heard or read about Nursery 

Schools or Head Start plus 83X about Day Care Centers. 

• lOOX of the women fro« low Income groups have heard or 

read about nursery schools, day care centers and Head 

Stft ft • 

t There Is very little knowledge of DAC's, After School 
Care, Homes tart and Homemaker and Family Day Care 

• Knowledge of services Is directly proportional to 

education levels, (Table 44) 

Table 40 also shows the women's knowledge of the existence 
of services In these counties, and we find that: 

• Head Start rates 1st, with 53X aware of Its existence here 

• Nursery school Is known to exist In the area by 48S, 

Day Care Centers by 37S 

t Only 9% are aware of the existence of Family Day Care 
plus After School Care. 

• 19X Qf the respondents have used one or another of the 

services at some time. 

Preferences and Interests 

Table 46 compares the child care arrangements being used with 
the preferences of mothers, and reveals that: 

• Preferences of the working mothers reflect preferences 

of all of the respondents. 

• 10% of the mothers would prefer using a Child Care 

Center while only Z% actually do. 

Tables 45 thru 50 deal with preferences for specific 
types of child care arrangements, telling us that: 

• 45X of the women prefer to have their child cared for 

in their own home, with a sitter. 

t 16t prefer a sitter In another home 

• U.SS prefer a center-based program 

• 44. 4t of those whose family Incomes are less than $300 

per month, prefer center based care. 

f Very few expressed a preference for some combination 
of types of care. 
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C. Tables 50, 51 and 52 indicate Interest in different child 
care services. 

t Strong interest In a 2 or 3 day nursery school program 
was Indicated by 53% of the respondents. This was most 
evident In Sherburne County. 

• Interest In a co-op program Is next highest, and Is 

higher In Benton and Stearns Counties 

t Interest In all services except Home Start, Is higher 
In the urban area 

• The women Interviewed Indicated a strong willingness 

to pay between $£.00 and $4.00 per day for a Nursery 
School Service. 

0. Table 23 shows the Interest the respondents Indicated for 
some of the usual parent activities related to child care 
programs. These are clearly and directly proportional 
to their Immediate effect for the children. 

V. Table 54 tells us something about the feelings of mothers of 
preschoolers In regard to financial support for child care 
services. 

• 6Z% believe the federal government should pay part of 

the cost of child care 

t 66.5% believe state or local government should pay 
part of the cost of child care 

• 38% believe business/Industry should help to support 

child care 



These findings are Interesting when looked at In relation to the 
cost of child care and the ability to pay. The U.S. Department 
of Health. Education and Welfare published. In 1970, a paper 
Indicating that the actual cost for high quality day care (including 
an education component) was $2,400 per year per child. 

Keeping that cost ($2,400 per year per child) In mind the responses 
related to family income, mother's Income, amount paid for care 
and willingness to pay were considered. It was found that 

what mother's expect or are willing to pay Is about 
half the actual cost of good care 

the gross Income of mothers Is about $4,200 per year. 
If there are two children in the family, the cost of 
care would be greater than the mother's earnings. 
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The median amount actually spent is $2.50 per day oer 
child (annually - $625.00) 

— 24% of the mothers do not pay for child care. (Usually 
care by father, other relative or by the child himself.) 

These findings raise questions about community expectations of 
support for child care services. The Federal Government has 
Indicated its recognition of need for financial support for 
families needing child care In two ways. The first has been 

operate programs for young children 
(Head Start) or to purchase care for specific children (Title 
IV-A of the Social Security Acts). The second is the income tax 
deduction system provided in the 1972 law. 

This Federal support is very limited and just what effect the 
tax deduction for child care will have is difficult to say. 
It is worth noting, however, that B9% of those interviewed 
have incomes under $18,000 per year, qualifying them for the 
full deduction plus mileage. 

The big question that emerges is what happens to the child 
when we are told that quality care costs $2,400 per year and 
yet only 15X in this sample pay more than half of that amount 
($1 ,250) and more than SOX pay only one quarter of that amount 
($625). 

Is the care offered only one-half or one-quarter the quality it 
should be? Is the child getting such a small portion of the 
quality he deserves? And finally, who must pay the cost in 
order to have the quality care prescribed by HEW guidelines? 
Although the Federal Government does fund some of the group 
care services in the TRI-CAP area, other sources for funding 
will need to be explored because projections based on the sample 
indicate that most of the population could not meet the other 
eligibility requirements of the program. The data shows that 
approximately 90X of those families having a preschooler and a 
working mother cannot be expected to support the total cost of 
the child care they require though they may be able to pay part. 

Discussion of child care needs must not be limited to the full 
day care required by children of working mothers, but must include 
care for those children needing experiences to supplement their 
home lives (sometimes infant stimulation, sometimes educational 
opportunities, sometimes social experiences, sometimes chances 
for services related to emotional development or mental health, 
etc. ) . 

The "going rate* for cost of child care must not deceive us 
either. Most proprietary services charge what the traffic will 
bear and give what service they can for that amount. Most non- 
profit centers charge the "going rate" but are subsidized by 
private voluntary funds such as United Way or religious 
organizations. 
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CONTRASTS AND COMPARISONS OF FINOINGS 
ABOUT THE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



When we examine the data from this segment of the study a number 
of things Important to child care planning begin to emerge. Some 
of these are: 

• Although most of the working mothers make only one child 

care arrangement, one-fourth of them say It Is Inadequate 
to meet their total need for child care 

• Many children re left alone for at least part of the 

day and during school vacations 

• The majority of arrangements for care of a child who Is 

111 become a financial burden to parents. 

• Evaluations point out that convenience (location) In a 

child care arrangement Is very Important. 

• When evaluations are compared with other factors such as 

knowledge of services, (Tables 38 and 41) we get a better 
picture of what mothers mean by "excellent." Such 
comparisons find: 

1. The respondents have very limited knowledge about 

child care services. 

2. The availability of services In these three counties 

Is very limited. 

3. The criteria used to evaluate the arrangements was 

based primarily on the needs of the working mother, 
rather than the kind of criteria which would be 
employed by specialists who are knowledgable about 
children's needs and who would look at services 
from a different perspective. (Child development 
authorities, health professionals, etc.) 

4. The mothers evaluated the arrangements In a compara- 

tive fashion. That Is: 

a. they compared the arrangement used to other 

available and affordable arrangements and 

b. to those services used by other women they know 

(It Is Interesting to note for Instance, that 
"program* Is rated as "poor" by only one mother 
and ^person" Is not rated as "poor" by any of 
the women, yet 20% of the school age children 
care for themselves.) 
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f^^2?l.-^^'^^^®^**^"£^^^®"^ ^^.SX of the respondents 
In spite of the fact that 85% of the caregivers have no 
training. Fro» this, mo conclude that training was not 
an expected criteria for Judgement. 

Mothers cannot be expected to make negative statements 
about the child care arrangements they have made. 

Decisions about using specific child care »rrangements 
are made for both positive and negative reasons. The 
person and location are the two prime factors In de- 
S» ®^ possible arrangements to use. 

ul5..*''''*'*9®"«"^'^ determined primarily by 
availability and/or eligibility. ^ 

Of the 200 respondents only one person considered any 
special after school care for a child, yet 23.91: of the 
children (ages 6 to 13) are left to care for themselves 
or for youngftr siblings after school. 

(Reasons given for not using after school care... 
"Inconvenient". ) 

Only 19X of those interviewed have direct knowledge 
(from use; of any of the child care services they were 
asked about in the survey. 

5^ women said they had considered using Family 
Day Care, yet 41 children (25X of those whose mothers 
are working) are presently being cared for in the home 
of someone who is not a relative. (Licensed Day Care 
IS defined in the sane terms... care of children not 
related to the caregiver.) 

Knowledge about Daytime Activity Centers is very limited, 
no one questioned, considered using this service.* 
(No one in sampllna reported having a child with a 
learning handicap.) 

All of the lowest income group had knowledge of nursery 
school, day care centers and Head Start programs and 
44. 4X of them stated that center-based child care was 
their preference. 



It appears that those children with learning problems have not 
been recognized or diagnosed. 
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• It Is necessary to compare preference with knowledge, 

interest and arrangeiaents actually used in order to 
gain understanding of its true meaning. (Table 41) 
The most often stated preference is for "in own home 
with sitter," yet Nursery School rates as "very 
interested** to 53S of the respondents and 48S know It 
exists in this area. (Ironically?, most who decided not 
to use Nursery School setd it was "inappropriate. 
Others said it was "too expensive" or the child was 
ineligible.) 

• The varying amounts of interest indicated by the women 

in parent activities related to child care brings us 
to an awareness of the need for public education in the 
whole area of child care once again. High amounts of 
interest are shown for those kinds of things which have 
immediate and direct results for the children. Consider- 
ably less interest is shown In activities related to 
program planning, administration, and such. This 
probably says much about what the women feel are their 
areas of knowledge and responsibility in child Cure. 

• It is also interesting to note, that 501E of the respondents 

felt business and/or industry should not help to support 
child care services compared to favorable feelings about 
government support. Since the Idea of business and/or 
industry involvement In child care Is not nearly so wide- 
spread a concept as government funding. It may well be 
that negative reaction is due in part to the newness of 
the thought, (10. had no opinion on this question, the 
largest "no opinion" answer In the survey). 

• 38% of the children are currently cared for at no cost 

(by fathers or other relatives) and 90% of the families 
cannot, according to government standards, support the. 
total cost of the child care they require. 
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TABLE 38. COMPARIS(H« OF FACTORS IN CHOICE AND EVALUATI(»« 

OF CHILD cm ARRAN6EKENTS 




CODE: Rep. excellent rating of arrangement used 

Prime factors In choice of arrangement made 
— — Second most important factor in choice 

*% of working mothers nrho responded to questions 
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TABLE 41 . COMPARISON OF KNOWLEM£ USE AND INTEREST IN 

CHILD CARE SERVICES 

Percent of 
Respondents 
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TABLE 44. KNOWUEOeE OF CHILD CARE SERVICES AS REFLECTED 

BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF *PTHERS 



Percent of 
Respondents 
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TABLE 53. INTEREST IN USING DAY Cm SERVICES COMPAl^D 
WITH THE AMOUNT MOTHERS ARE WIUINS TO PAY 



Child Care Services 


No. 


of Responses According to 
Amount Hilling to Pay 


Under 
2.00 


2.00- 
2.99 


3.00- 
3.99 


4.00- 
4.99 


5.00 
over 


Nursery School 


37 


62 


24 


9 


11 


Oay Care Center 


1 


6 


11 


14 


13 


Night Care 


1 


2 


5 

♦ 


5 


4 


Co-op Preschool 


29 


15 


15 


6 


6 


After School Care 


11 


6 


1 


3 


1 


Family Day Care 


7 


1 


3 


5 


8 


Hone Start 


15 


7 


6 
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SECTION 5. SuBnaary of findings about the caregivers . 
•e§ 23. U are parents of the children (fathers) 
•to the other 76.9X caregivers are varied (Table 55) 
e 26S are relatives (other than parent) 

• 68X of the caretakers other than a parent are adults 

not related to the child 

• 86X are between the ages of 18 and 64 years 

• 12S are under 18 years 

• 10% are 15 years or under 

e only 3% are trained* experienced and licensed 
e BS% have had no appropriate training 

• most (57X) have other responsibilities In addition to 

caring for children. 

• 7Z% of those evaluated by the mothers were rated as 

"excellent" 

e Most are paid very little and some receive no compensa- 
tion for their services. (A non-relative sitter may 
be paid from $4.00 to $6.00 for caring for two 
children for an 8-10 hour day.) 

eee 10% of the children are left to care for themselves for 
itp to 4 hours per day (6X for more hours) 

• 12« of those left alone are between ages 6 and 8 

e 35X of those left alone are between ages 9-11 

There is an immediate need to provide training and licensing for 
65X of all the caregivers according to this sampling. These are 
the adults* not related to the child, who are currently providing 
care in the child's home and/or in unlicensed Family Day Care 
homes. As we have seen, they are not highly paid for the work 
which they do, most of them have responsibilities additional to 
caring for the children and they are rated highly by the mothers 
who hire them* Knowing these things. It appears that: 

1. Those who are currently providing care can probably be said 

to like what they are doing and possess personalities 
generally suited to this type of work. 

2. They need training, but can hardly be expected to pay for it. 
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3. They need to be educated to the terminology of child care, 
the reasons for licensing and hecone licensed caregivers. 



The large percentage of caregivers under 18, and the nwnber of 
relatives who care for children Indicates a need for such general 
training as high schools night provide (at a very mlnlBluQ). First 
Aid courses and general ewergency and child safety training need 
to be offered to BS% of the caregivers and It 1$ not unllkeiy that 
Inducements to participate In such training would be necessary 
considerations. 

The ''excellent" evaluation given to the caregivers needs Interpre- 
tation If It Is to be useful to us In a study of child care. He 
have alreadv pointed out that the mothers Interviewed were definitely 
lacking In knowledge of child care services. Furthermore, they 
were questioned about care In terms of their own needs, not In 
terms of the needs of the children or the caregivers. Ve have no 
data to tell us whether or not the caregivers meet the Individual 
or developmental needs of the children In their care. 

How does one discuss a child as being his own caregiver? What a 
strange thing. But the reality Is that 10% of the children In our 
sample were left alone or alone together (that Is, with a brother 
or sister). Only one of the children left alone Is over 15 years 
old and there were Instances such as a 13 year old caring for 
3 younger siblings between 4 and 8 hours each day. 

Why does this happen? Whot reasons would a mother give for having 
this kind of arrangement. Perhaps she could not find someone to 
care for 4 children from 3 P.K. to 10 P.N. Maybe because her work 
skills were limited she could not get a job on a shift different 
from her husband. Or maybe they felt that the children would be 
OK and that It was better that both parents worked the fame shift 
so they could have some time together. Whatever the reasons. It 
does seem that the care of three children Is an awesome responsi- 
bility for a 13 year old and a number of questions could be raised 
about the effects on all four children. 
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TABLE 56. PROJECTIONS: NEED RE CAPACITY OF LiaMSED CHILD CARE FACILITIES 



STEARNS CWIRTT 




No> of 
Licensed 
Facilities 


Licensed 
Capacity 


^Capacity of 
Projected 
Interest 


^Estlnated 
Needed 
Capacity 


Day Care Centers 
Head Start 

Total 


t 
1 

6 


14 

04 


5S0 


138 


1/2 Day Preschools 
Head Start 
Proprietary 
Total 


2 
4 

6 


9S 
10S 

200 


2.960 


740 


fmi\f Day Care 


67 


224 


1.868 


4a7 




Total 448 






SHERBURNE COUNTY 






No. of 
Licensed 
Facilities 


Licensed 
Capacity 


Capacity of 
Projected 
Interest 


Estlsiated 
Needed 
Capacity 


Day Care Center 
1/2 Day Preschool 
Fantty Day Care 


0 
1 
S 


0 
20 
18 


96 
411 
175 


24 
103 
44 




Total 38 


6B2 


171 




BENTON COUNTY 




No. of 
Licensed 
Facilities 


Licensed 
Capacity 


Capacity of 
Projected 
Interest 


Estimated 
Needed 
Capacity 


Day Care Center 
1/2 Day Preschool 
Family Day Care 


0 
0 
6 


0 
0 
22 


141 
597 
353 


35 
149 
8ft 




Total 22 


1.091 





1 



Capacity 

Projected 

Interest 



I elm. 0-5 I n County - X of mothers' - # chn. of appropriate 
ff cwi. 0-5 per family * Interest * age per family 



Estimated needed capacity « 



capacity projected Interest minus 
75S Mho will not use because of 
various factors. 



IN THREE COUNTY AREA 



Total licensed capacity 548 

Total No. of children 0-5 vears 16,074 
Estimated No. of children 0-5 

with working mothers 3,934 

Total No. of children 0-14 years 41.745 
Estimated No. of children 0-14 years 

with working mothers 10,223 
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PART IV. 
CARING IS JUDICIOUS CONCERN 



Jttdlclous concern? Really caring about children and faralltes 
is only possible If ite make sound judgenents rather than voicing 
random concerns. Much Information has been presented, data 
analyzed* and compared but now It becomes necessary to put the 
evidence In proper perspective and draw conclusions which can 
be the basis for action. 

To begin let us look at some of the myths about child care 
services and see what we learn from our findings, 

WYTH 1 There Is no great need for a lot of child care proorams 
around here; "~ — 



Facts 1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



The survey finds about 30% of the women In this 
community are working. 

Projecting from the sample to the total population 
there are 10,223 children 0*14 years whose 
mothers are working {3,934 children 0-5 years 
with working mothers). 

Interest Indicated by mothers In the 3 counties 
demonstrates that 7,151 children might be placed 
In some type of child care program. 

Present opacity In licensed programs In the 3 
counties Is only 548. (See Table 56 and Table 57 
for projections of needs re capacity In licensed 
child care facilities.) 



HYTH 2 



There Is very little public Interest or support for a 
comprehensive child care prooraml 



F^cts 1 . 



2. 



3. 



63X of the respondents stated that federal monies 
should provide part of the cost of child care 
services 

66. 5S of the respondents Indicated that local and 
state governments should contribute to the support 
of child care services. 

Many Individuals and voluntary groups are Interested 
In seeing appropriate child care programs made 
available but there Is no organization acting as 
an advocate for children so the efforts are fragmented. 
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^^TH 3 There Is no demand for services . 

Facts K Uorktog aothers aake arrangeiRefits In the quickest » 
easiest way and since they have little knowledge 
of alternatives they do what Is expedient. 

2. Working mothers have little time or energy to devote 

to public community action although the need Is great. 

3. Children needing decent services cannot speak fbr 

themselves. 

HYTtL4 There are not enouoh qualified people to staff ch ild 
care programs . " — — 

Facts 1. This myth does not define "qualified." A good 
child care program does not require extensive 
academic training of Its personnel. 

2. Training for staff would he a part of a compre- 
hensive child care service, thus the growth of 
the program would bring with It opportunities to 
create more trained personnel. 

^^'^^ S Only the poor weed child care and besides we can't 
afford a comprehensive service . ~ 

Facts 1. Quality programs are beyond the pocketbook of 
most working mothers. 

According to this survey the average spent on child 
care Is $625 per year, yet U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare says It costs at a 
minimum $2,150 for quality day care (up to $2,700 
for full service) In a non-profit program. 

This average Is particularly low because 23. 7X of 
the families pay nothlna for this service (the 
father or another relative cares for the child and 
many children are left alone). 

2. Although children are In one kind of child care 

arrangement or another, most are "getting what 
their parents pay for," which Is custodial 
care providing for physical not developmental 
needs. 

3. What we can "afford" depends on where we place our 

priorities. For example: 

a. "the price of a foot and a half of Interstate 
highway ($2,400 In 1971/ can give one child , 
first rate developmental care for one year."' 

Pay Care Who Needs It? League of Women Voters, 1973. 
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b. dollars avatUble through revenue sharing 
could provide partial subsidy of child care 
programs rather than tax relief, etc. 

4» Few people would argue that the cost of eTeaentary 
and secondary education could or should be borne 
totally by those parents whose children use this 
service, nor Is there argument against tax support 
for college and other post-secondary programs. 

5. The primary purpose of guallty child care programs 
Is to meet the needs of the children enrolled In 
them. However, this In no way prevents them from 
doing much more then this. (In fact, the Hkell- 
hood of other beneficial effects Increases In 
marked proportion as quality of care Improves.) 
Some other benefits to be gained would Include: 

a. training opportunities for high school and 

other students who are potential parents to 
future children. 

b. opportunities for those parents who use these 

services to become better parents and to 
enjoy a better-guallty of family life than 
Is currently possible for them. (Ne have 
seen strong evidence of the Interest parents 
have In activities related to parent-educa- 
tion. He can also surmise that In the many 
families where care Is provided by the 
father, opportunities for shared family ex- 
periences are limited by the necessity for 
parents to divide their working hours Into 
two shifts.) 

c. job opportunities become available to people 

In the community. 

In addition to recognizing a "myth" when we hear It, there are 
many other factors to consider In making sound judgements 
regarding a community program of child care. 

1 • Parents are unaware of the Importance of early^ childhood educa- 
cation or support services as a necessary component of child 
care . only 1.7% of the mothers Interevlewed said that 
"programming" was an Important factor In choosing a child 
care arrangement. 

2. Making child care arrangements Is a complex task.. 

a. Data confirms that there were many complications In 
making child care arrangements. 



V 
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1) Of the 59 working mothers, 25« said their child care 

arrangements did not cover all the time they were 
away at work. 

2) 10% of the mothers made 2 or more child care arrange- 

ments each day for each child. 

3) Finding a single child care arrangement to meet the 

needs of a family Including one child who Is still 
in diapers, a second who will soon enter kindergarten, 
and a third who needs to he within short distance 
of his elementary school, is not apt to be a simple 
matter. This is particularly true because of the 
few licensed programs In the three counties, and 
the almost non-existant comprehensive child care 
service. 

4) Unless the father is available to care for the 

children, night care Is an almost Insurmountable 
problem. 

b. There are not enough child care services availalbe at a 
reasonable cost to allow people to choose according to 
their preferences. Also, It Is possible that although 
some services exist, people are unaware of them. 

1) of the 49f using someone else*s home for child care, 

29% of those mothers would prefer a different 
arrangement. 

2) of the total sample, BS% said they would be Interested 

In a 2 or 3 day a week 1/2 day program. 

Choice of a child care arrangement must be understood In terms 
of options. Optio ns actually exist only when knowledge. 
preferen ce, ability to oav. a nd other special family cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration . . 

a. The overwhelming preference in child care arrangements 

was stated to be "in own home w< sitter,** but this 

must be weighed against the fac at less than half 

of those interviewed were ^w^re ,t Family Day Care Is 

a service and a scant 9% cnuid whether or not It 
existed In this three*covn' 

b. Center-based care ranks ' eference with those 

women who have the lo» i.;y Income, and this must 

be seen to have at lei c some correlation with the facts 
that free or low-cost care in a center may be available 
to them and that lOOS of this group has knowledge of 
the service. 
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c. In our study, A7% of the urban preschoolers whose mothers 

work, are under three years old. Quite naturally, 
this wight have an adverse effect on preferences for 
prograns like nursery schools and day care centers, 
since most of these do not enroll children before age 
three. This does point out the need for developmental 
programs for children under three years. 

d. Host working mothers lead busy lives. They go to work 

in order "to help cover 'jisic living expenses. 
according to our study. But becoming employed outside 
the home creates new problems and complications too. 
Unless there are such Important variables as low cost, 
unusual quality, transportation for the school age 
child, or other things which make complexity worth the 
effort. It Is reasonable to assume that simple and con^ 
venlent child care arrangements will be chosen re- 
gardless of their ability to meet children's develop*^ 
mental needs. 

e. Cost Is stated as a prime factor In choice of arrange- 

ments by less than B% of the group and of secondary 
Importance to less than ISIS, yet It rates disproportion- 
ately as only "fair" when factors are evaluated by 
users. . .getting twice the percentage of any other factor 
ranked as "fair" by those who use child care. It's 
Importance becomes even more clear when we see that 
nearly ZS% of the mothers report "no cost" for the 
service they do use. 

f. Location or convenience of the child care arrangement 

can be seen as an Important aspect of the decision from 
the 79.7% who rate It as "excellent" In their evaluations 
and the consistency of Its rating as both a primary and 
secondary factor In choice of arrangements. When 
people appear to be saying the same type of thing In 
several ways at different times. It becomes Increasingly 
obvious that It Is of real Importance to them. 

Poor Quality care Is allowed to exist . 

a. Child care does not have a high priority place In the 

community, therefore cost of operating good quality 
programs Is thought to be too high. 

b. Evaluation of child care arrangements Is affected by 

several factors. 

1) A Tack of knowledge. Because mothers do not have 
enough pertinent Information to set criteria they 
tend to take what they can get and see It as 
sufficient. 
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2) Nothers feel ff they admit that the child care 

arrangenent made is less than adequate they will 
he seen as Inadequate mothers. 

3) since mothers must compete In the labor force, 

they^fflust appear to have solved their child care 
problems. 

... , 

licensing reoulreme nts are not enforced or made known to the 
public . — — 

a. Data shows that almost half of the working mothers place 

their children In someone else's home for child care, 
and that 79% of those are not relatives - therefore 
requiring a license to serve children. Yet only 3 
children are In licensed facilities (8.6X of those 
U!!^£**^r®9!!^''® * license.) This leads to the conclusion 
that 91. 4X of arrangements which require a license are 
actually unlicensed. 

b. Projections based on the data Indicate that the need 

for licensed day care programs Is dramatically signi- 
ficant (see Tables 54 and 55) yet the public Is 
usually unaware of the situation. 

c. County Welfare Departments are responsible for family 

day care licensing. Assigned staff often have many 
responsibilities and child care Is given second or 
third place in work priority. 

d. The State Department of Public Welfare Is responsible 

for licensing and monitoring group facilities but the 
shortage of staff requires licensing workers to serve 
up to 29 counties which means relating to sometimes 
80 or more centers. 

Jhere are some special needs In child care , 
a. Emergency care 

1) 76.32 of working mothers say they would stay home 
If a child became 111. 2/3 of these women would 
not be paid for the time they would have to take 
off. Conclusions which can be drawn are: 

a) no service Is available In the community to 

care for a sick child. 

b) It is difficult to obtain a sitter to care for 

a sick child, particularly on short notice. 

c) most employers do not provide sick leave or 

vacation time for this purpose. 
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2) Of those wonen mIio would have soneone else stdy with 
a sick chUd, 7,7X would keep an older slblffig out 
of school for this reason. (1.7? of children of 
working wothers.) Although this Is a snail figure, 
when projected, the number of children wissing 
school creates a problen that the coniBunlty should 
be aware of and deal with. 

Service to the handicapped. 

1) In this sample 10% of those families with children 

5 years of age and under had at least one handi- 
capped child. 

2) Special attention needs to be given to early Identi- 

fication of children who are retarded or who have 
learning disabilities. This assumption Is based 
on the fact that 20 families Indicated that there 
were 2S children having various handicaps but itot 
even one case of retardation or slow learning was 
reporited. 

3) Based on the fact that ZS% of those mothers having 

at least one handicapped child Indicated that 
they were receiving no services and would like to 
have some. It must be assumed that either people 
are unaware of existing services or there are not 
enough available. 
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Considering the facts, then, the conclusions can he stated 
sinpty as follows: 



There is a need to inform the citizens 
about child care needs and services. 

There is a need to improve and expand the 
licensing of child care facmifes. 

There is a need to expand the existing 
services in fami iy gay care, center 
day care and nursery schools. 

There is a need to develop innovative 
proqf;«s to serve the special needs 
Of children of working mothers and 
handicapped children as well as 
those children in sparsely populated 
rural areas. 

There is a need to improve the quality 
of existing child care services. 

There is a need to develop and coordinate 
the support of inter ested citizens 
as well as community agencies and 
institutions. 

There is a need to provide assistance 
to parents in: 



eee making appropriate 

child care arrangements 

•ee meeting the cost of care 



There is a need to develop resources to 
provide auxiliary services such as 
health screening and diagnosis, mental 
health counceling, etc. 
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PARTY, 
CARIH6 IS COMMITMENT 



Indifference and Inattention are the ttto most 
dangerous monsters that you will ever meet." 

Robert Mllllfcan 



This report Is a eall for the commitment of the reader to combat 
the Indifference and Inattention that has plagued child care for 
so many years. This kind of caring would give child care Its 
proper place In our value system. Having status as a value 
would guarantee that: 

• people would Invest time regularly In working 

towards stated goals. 

- money needed would be found 

• those coBmiltted would "stand up" and defend 

It and speak for It. 

- the commitment would be a long term one 



Analysis of the data gathered In this survey resulted In the con- 
clusion that specific needs exist. These are listed In Section IV. 
The following recommendations are presented for consideration In 
developing a course of action to meet those needs. They are pre- 
sented In outline form, not in order of priority, since they are 
mutually Inclusive and Interdependent. One cannot be accomplished 
without the other. For example, an agency for coordinating child 
care services may be seen as a vehicle for public education but 
It could not be established without the support of an educated 
public. 

I . Establish a system for community coordination of child care. 

A. Seek broad-based public support. 

e county government 
e city government 

• civic organizations 

• educational Institution (public and private) 

• religious organizations 

e unions and other labor groups 

• business and Industry 

t local radio and TV and press 
0 special Interest groups, e.g., ARC 
« Individuals who are Interested or Involved, 
e Regional Planning Organizations, e.g. Comprehensive 
r Health Planning, Development Commissions, and 

Developmental Disabilities. 



1. Define possible roles for the various groups and 

Indtvlduals In promoting the need to provide Hunan 
Services. 

2. Determine ways to open the door to the sharing of the 

total responsibility in order to establish a good 
working relationship between the public and private 
sectors. 

3. Seek funding resources from voluntary (private) and 

governmental (public) agencies at local, state and 
federal levels. 

Plan and Develop a coordinating agency. 

1. Define the administrative structure using the broadly 

based support that has been enlisted. Use 4C (Com- 
munity Coordinated Child Care) Guidelines provided 
by HEW. 

2. Determine role and responsibility of the new organi- 

zation in relation to «»xistfng community agencies. 

e.g. - referral 

- evaluation and/or monitoring 

- coordination of voluntary action 

- coordination of auxiliary services 

(see also Direct Services listed below) 

Establis h a system for public education reoarding child care. 
Develop informational materials that will do such things 

ft S ♦ 

1. Make public aware of what kinds of services should 
^be available for their children. 

2. Kelp people understand what quality care is 

3. Introduce people to existing services and explain 

details of what each type of program can provide 

4. Help parents develop criteria by which to judge 

child care services as they need to make a selection. 

e.g. - how tc rate the person's qualifications 

- how to inspect facilities 

- how to observe programs 

5. Help people understand the dangers of leaving children 

unattended for even a short period of time. 

6. Encourage community citizens to participate in 

development of services as needed. 
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7. upgrade the status of licensed programs. 

6. Plan and carry on a public education canpalgn. 

T. E^illst support and cooperation of all agencies and 
tnstltutlons having some stake In child care. 

2. Use a tParlety of media and methods 

(.'•g* - newspapers - magazines 

- TV - radio 

- child care programs for "open houses'* 

(see Ideas for Implementation for 
additional suggestions) 



in. Make direct services available to the communi 
A. Referral and Information 




1. Establish service for parents to assist with: 

a. making child care arrangements 

b. meeting cost of care (funding » Income tax 

deduction Information) 

2. Establish resource center for caregivers which will 

provide: 

a. Information about child care and child development 

b. educational materials re programming 

c. equipment Ideas and examples 
6. Expansion of Services 

1. Explore possibilities of expansion of existing services. 

a. offer additional 1/2 day (2-3 day per week) programs 

In various parts of three-county area. 

1) possible mobile unit (truck, van, etc.) 

2) possible use of homes that would be eligible 

for license 

3) possible use of churches or other public or 

civic space 

b. create family day care satellite services. 

1) supervised by center that Is close by 

2) superv1f>ed by Home Start component of Head 

Start 
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c* purchase day care for specific children in private 
day care homes. 

2. Stimulate other community agencies to participate in 
providing services for children. (Churches, social 
service agencies, scnools, civic groups, etc.) 

a. establish and operate programs 

b. work with TRI-CAP by providing partial funding of 

programs ^ 

c. provide scholarships for individual children 

d. upgrade status of subsidized care 
Establish Auxiliary Services 

1. Transportation 

a. use volunteer drivers - pay mileage 

b. use existing transportation systems (e.^,., church 

or school buses). 

2. Physical and Mental Health 

a. comprehensive screening program for all pre- 

school children to detect problems which need 
diagnosis and treatment. 

b. a screening program (High Risk Clinic) to Identify 

problems during the crucial periods of prenatal, 
birth, and infancy. 

c. health education progris.m for parents and care- 

givers as well as children. 

d. counseling for parents related to child rearing 

problems. 

e. consultation for caregivers related to children 

with special problems. 

Improvement of Services 

1. Establish training programs for 

• family day care operators 

• group day care st.iff 

• in-home caregiver.^ 
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«• utilize coonBttfilty educfttlonal Institutions 

b. develop a cadre of resource people who can 
participate as trainers 

2. Organize the f anil y day care operators so they Mill 

have iBproved status and can receive services. 

e.g. - a newsletter 

- cooperative buying of equipment 

and supplies 

- group Insurance rates 

- tax and social security Information 

3. Organize specific citizen Interest groups to pressure 

the various ageneles/buslnesses/lnstltutlens to 
assume their proper role In the provision of child 
care services. These citizen groups should also be 
Involved In the continuous assessment of the perform- 
ance factor once the role has been assumed. 

e.g. - local county welfare departments* 
the agency responsible for 
licensing of family day care homes » 
must take the Initiative to seek 
out those homes who are currently 
operating unlicensed and enforce 
the licensing regulations. (It Is 
a misdemeanor to operate unlicensed.) 

«• unions and/or employees must press 
for adequate fringe benefits (sick 
leave and vacation time) for women 
employees as well as a better 
understanding of the special prob- 
lems that working women encounter* 

- school districts have the responsi- 
bility of providing services for 
handicapped children 4 years and 
over. They should assume a lead- 
ing role In early Identification 

of children with handicapping con- 
ditions as well as coordinating 
the services to be provided. 

- city, county and state governing 
bodies must give an appropriate 
priority rating to Human Services, 
particularly services for young 
children. Allocation of funds 
for preventive services become a 
wise expenditure In the long run. 
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AFTER-SCHOOL CARE OR EXTENDED CARE 

care given scnooi age chiidrtn during the hours before or 

after the regular school hours and/or during school vacation 
periods. 

CARETAKER OR CARE6IVER 

Any person responsible for taking care of a child or children 
Mhen the parent Is not present. 

CHILDREN 

Defined here as any dependents under 18 years of age living 
In the household. This would Include the mother's own 
children, step children, adopted children or foster children. 

DAY CARE 

All those arrangements whereby Individuals or groups* other 
than parents or guardians, regularly take charge of and are 
responsible for non-related children during periods of time 
when parents or guardians are not present. This Is an 
**umbrella" term, which Includes but Is not limited to, group 
day care, family day care, nursery school, day care center. 
Head Start, OAC. 

DAY CARE CENTER 

Arrangements where six or more children are cared for In a 
group setting. Licensed Day Care Centers must meet state 
requirements regarding space, equipment, staff, program, 
etc. The centers may be In homes, community centers, 
schools, churches, or any suitable structure. Day Care 
Center Personnel are people Interested In children. They 
often have had child-related training and experience. The 
Day Care Center usually offers group care for the young 
child three to five years old. It may also offer group 
activity for the school age child. 

DAC (DAYTIME ACTIVITY CENTER) 

cay Care Centers for the mentally retarded. These programs 
are usually funded by lotal, state, and federal money. 
DAC's serve all ages, from 3 years Into adulthood, and they 
are required to serve those retarded who are excluded from 
the public school because of age, IQ level, physical handi- 
caps, etc. They must meet special Icensing requirements 
and provide programs suitable to both chronological and 
mental age levels. 
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FAHILY DAY CARE 

Arrangements where a woman cares for children (who are not 
related to her) in her home. Licensed family day care is 
regulated in Minnesota so that the number of children cared 
for in any one home does not exceed five. These may be of 
any age, except that no more than two children under one 
year of age may be in any family day care home. The home 
must meet minimum standards of health, safety, etc. 

GROUP DAY CARE 

53fr7?^^!!.'*®^*r^ ^^^^ ®^ ^r more children in one 

facility. It would include such kinds of situations as 

day care center, nursery school, head start, day nursery, 

play group, day activity center, etc. 

HEAD START 

A Federally funded program for children 3 to 5 years old who 




use volunteers. 



HOMEMAKER SERVICES 

i»eryices related to care of home and children, e.g., cleaning, 
sewing, cooking, etc., provided by a social service agency 
to teach skills to the mother or to care for the family in 
emergency situations. 

WUITIPIE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

This term refers to the situation where there were two or 

more children in a family unit and the mother made different 

child care arrangements for each child rather than make one 
arrangement for all her children simultaneously. A mother 

who made multiple child care arrangements may also have made 

primary and secondary arrangements for one or more of her 
children during a given day, week or month. 

NURSERY SCHOOL OR DAY NURSERY 

J center for six or more children who are between the ages 
of three and six. Activities are planned during specific 
hours and these are of an educational or enriching nature. 

PRIMARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT 

This term refers to the place where the working mother's 
child was cared for and/or the person who took care of 
the child over the longest period of time in a given day, 
week or month. This applies to one child or more than 
one child from the same family who were cared for all in 
the same way. 
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SECONDARY CHILD CARE ARRAWSEMEWT 

Tjjs tero rertrt to cne puee whtr* the tforklnt notlief's 
child MS cared for «nd/or tht person tfhe took ctro of the 
child for ft shorter period of tine than the prlsiary CCA 
ano such an arrangement was used as a supplenent to the 
prlwary. This applies to one child or nore than one child 
from the sane family who were cared for all In the same way. 

WORjCtWe MOTHER 

Women who work for pay outside their own home. This study 
specifically Includes women who are presently working or 
who have worked during the past year. It excludes women 
who work In their own homes or who work outside the home 
on a voluntary basis. 
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